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PROBLEMS OF CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

BY HON. FRANK O. LOWDEN, GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 



Problems of civil administration were necessarily in 
the background during the Great War. With the coming 
of peace, these problems again come to the front and have 
indeed become more important than ever before. How to 
make a democracy function efficiently is an ever-present 
question. 

During recent years civil government has rapidly 
assumed new functions. When it was thought necessary 
for the State to exercise some new power, a board or a com- 
mission or an official was usually created, to discharge the 
new function. Each of these boards and commissions and 
officials was independent of all other agencies of Govern- 
ment. The result in Illinois was that there had come to be 
over 125 boards, commissions and other governmental 
agencies, all independent of one another. Necessarily, 
there was overlapping of functions exercised by different 
boards, commissions and officials. There was much con- 
fusion; there were needless expenditures of money; and 
there was lack of efficiency. Theoretically the Governor was 
held responsible for the work of these numerous and scat- 
tered agencies of Government. Of course, it was absolutely 
impossible that he should exercise any intelligent super- 
vision over their work. The problem was to gather up these 
scattered agencies and to reorganize them into departments 
of Government. Upon a study of the nature of these inde- 
pendent agencies of Government, we concluded that they 
logically fell into nine groups. We then abolished the 
more than 125 boards, commissions and independent offi- 
cers, and created nine new departments, to take over their 
functions. These departments are : 

Department of Finance 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Labor 
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Department of Mines and Minerals 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Health 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
Department of Registration and Education. 
This was accomplished through the enactment into law, by 
our General Assembly in 1917, of what was called the Civil 
Administrative Code. The powers and duties of each of 
these departments are defined by the Code. 

The question then arose as to whether these departments 
should be under the control of individuals or of commis- 
sions. We have acquired the habit of late years of creating 
a board or a commission to take care of Government work. 
We have assumed that if something important was to be 
done, it would be best done if done by a body of men, and 
not an individual. The fact is — as all who have had expe- 
rience in business of any kind know — that it is the indi- 
vidual who does things, and not a board or a commission. 
There is no commission anywhere, there is no board any- 
where, that does things affirmatively unless it is dominated 
by one man, and the only benefit of the other members of 
that body is in an advisory capacity. It is always an indi- 
vidual on the board or commission who takes the initiative, 
and the body is fortunate if the other members do not ham- 
per him. I am speaking now of administration. A com- 
mission may be desirable where quasi-judicial or quasi- 
legislative powers are exercised. Where, however, the 
duties are purely or largely ministerial, experience has 
shown that it is a man, not a body of men, who gets results. 
There are some who have assumed that large responsibility 
could be more safely deposited in a body of men than in a 
single man. Experience has not justified this. Where the 
responsibility is upon the individual, he cannot shirk it. 
Where it is placed in a body of men, the individual can 
find shelter behind that body, when called to account for the 
manner in which he has exercised his power. For the same 
reason, there is a deadly inertia in a board or commission 
which is not so likely to be found in the individual. It is a 
true saying that " what is everybody's business is nobody's 
business." It is equally true that where several members 
of a board or commission share a given responsibility, no 
one of them feels that responsibility as keenly as though he 
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bore it alone. It is a condition of good and efficient public 
service that responsibility be fixed definitely. Then only 
can a public official be held to a strict accountability. 
Responsibility can only be definitely placed if it be placed 
in an individual. For these reasons we placed at the head 
of each of the nine departments above mentioned an indi- 
vidual whom we called a Director, and not a board or com- 
mission. 

Though initiative abides in the individual, and though 
responsibility can only be fully concentrated if it be con- 
centrated in the individual, the individual is entitled to 
advice, and if he be wise he will seek advice. So, to meet 
this need, we created various advisory boards, with no 
power of administration. As a matter of fact, these 
advisory boards are frequently called upon, and their advice 
is sought. They thus exercise a real influence, and yet the 
responsibility of decision is actually borne by the head of 
the d nartment. In this way, many of the ablest people 
of our State are serving the public, without pay, because 
there are many of our citizens who will gladly serve in this 
capacity, whose services the State could not enlist at any 
salary. 

Our Civil Administrative Code provides for the various 
subordinate officers within the several departments. It does 
not, however, attempt to define the duties of such subordi- 
nate officers. These duties are prescribed in rules and regu- 
lations formulated by the head of the department, and not 
by statute law. There was much debate over this proposi- 
tion. It was objected that this conferred too much power 
upon the individual head of a department. Many thought 
that the Code should define precisely and in detail the duties 
of the heads of bureaus and divisions in the several depart- 
ments. In my judgment, to have adopted that theory would 
have greatly impaired the efficiency of the Code. " Red 
tape " would have inevitably crept in. Much of the delay, 
the inconvenience, even the inaction which results from 
what we call " red tape," is not so much the fault of the 
official as it is of the law. This is true alike of laws of the 
State Legislatures and Congress. Where Congress has 
created some new activity of the Government, it usually 
has created a bureau or division to conduct that activity. 
But the lawmakers have not been content with this; they 
have gone into infinite detail; they have prescribed just 
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what the duties of each official within that bureau or divi- 
sion were; they have so limited and delimited the powers 
to be exercised that the bureau or division is in no sense 
under the control or direction of the head of the department 
to which it belongs. The result is inevitable. Instead of 
actually molding and directing a single department in all 
its parts, he becomes the presiding head over a large num- 
ber of bureaus, each of which is practically independent of 
all the others. It is said that there are ten departments of 
Government at Washington. That is so only in name. In 
fact, there are many times ten independent and practically 
unrelated agencies of Government there. The department 
under these circumstances cannot avoid becoming rigid 
and law-bound, and " red tape " necessarily becomes the 
rule. If, instead of the law fixing in detail the duties of 
each official within the department, the head of the depart- 
ment were authorized by his own regulations to fix these 
duties, the " red tape " would largely disappear. The 
responsible head of the department would have power com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. Instead of an inert mass 
you would have a living organism with an actual head. 

Democracy has been afraid of itself, and of its own 
chosen officials, and has hedged them about with so many 
restrictions that genuine efficiency has been well-nigh 
impossible. We have framed our laws as though they were 
to execute themselves, providing in detail for every con- 
tingency, leaving no means by which the head could meet 
unforeseen contingencies. We have gone on the theory that 
we could tie men's hands for evil, but, at the same time, 
leave them free for good. It is as if we sent men into battle 
without arms, because those arms might be used against our 
friends. What we need is not more but fewer agencies of 
Government, with power concentrated in the responsible 
heads. 

And now a word as to our experience up to the present 
time under the Civil Administrative Code. That Code 
went into effect on July 1, 1917, and we have been operat- 
ing under it ever since. Appropriations made by our Gen- 
eral Assembly, two years ago, were based upon pre-war 
prices and conditions. And yet we will have completed 
the biennium on June 30 without a deficiency in any depart- 
ment under the Code, with the exception of the single item 
of supplies for the charitable and penal institutions in the 
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Department of Public Welfare. And the deficit in this 
item will be more than counterbalanced by the unexpended 
balances in other departments at the close of the fiscal year. 

The chief benefit, however, derived from the Admin- 
istrative Code in actual practice, as was predicted, is the 
increased efficiency in our State Government. It could 
have had no more severe test than it received during the 
Great War. A large number of the State's most expert offi- 
cials and employees were drawn upon by the Government 
at Washington because of the exigencies of the war. The 
same difficulties arose in the conduct of public business, 
which vexed private business so much. There was neces- 
sarily much confusion. The cost of all supplies rose rap- 
idly. Unless the more than a hundred scattered agencies, 
which had existed theretofore, had been welded by the 
Civil Administrative Code into a compact and coordinate 
Government, anything like efficient State Government, dur- 
ing these difficult times, would have been impossible. Illi- 
nois, through the greater elasticity and efficiency of her new 
form of Government, was able to meet every emergency of 
the war without a special session of her Legislature, though 
special sessions had become the rule and not the exception. 

Among the departments created by the Administrative 
Code was the Department of Finance, with a Director at 
its head. The purposes of this department are two-fold: 
It is the eye of the Governor in the expenditure of all appro- 
priations made. The Director has power to provide a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping in all branches of the Govern- 
ment, under the Governor's control ; to prescribe forms for 
accounts and financial reports; to supervise and examine 
the accounts and expenditures of the several departments; 
to examine into the accuracy and legality of accounts, 
receipts and expenditures of the public moneys; to keep 
summary and controlling accounts ; to examine, approve or 
disapprove vouchers, bills and claims of the several depart- 
ments. Under the Code each department of Government, 
before an appropriation for such department becomes avail- 
able for expenditure, must prepare and submit to the 
Department of Finance an estimate of the amount required 
for each activity to be carried on, and an account must be 
kept and reports rendered, showing the expenditures for 
such purposes. In fact, the Director of Finance has all the 
powers necessary to make him the responsible financial head 
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of those functions of the State Government, discharged by 
the Governor. The powers thus exercised by him have 
already resulted in very large savings. 

His most important duty, however, is the preparation of 
a budget. Formerly the head of each office, board or com- 
mission prepared his own estimate of appropriations. His 
responsibility was limited, and his outlook narrow. He was 
not required to see beyond his own department, which he 
was ambitious to extend. He was not likely to be sparing 
in his requests. He often asked for more than enough. His 
requests were made without reference to the necessities of 
other departments, and without reference to the income of 
the State. His estimate was referred to the appropriations 
committees of the General Assembly. Those committees 
were without the time, means or opportunity for adequate 
investigation. They usually took the estimate of the officer, 
and generally passed his appropriation. Under the Admin- 
istrative Code, the Director of Finance is required to pro- 
cure information as to the revenues and expenditures for 
the two preceding years; the appropriations made by the 
previous General Assembly; the expenditures therefrom, 
encumbrances thereon and the amounts unencumbered and 
unexpended; an estimate of the revenues and expenditures 
of the current fiscal year, and an estimate of the revenues^ 
and amounts needed for the next two years. He is em- 
powered by law to make any inquiries and investigations 
needed as to any item desired by any official, charged with 
the duty of expending public money. He is, therefore, 
granted all the powers that can be granted under our Con- 
stitution for the securing of information for an intelligent 
budget. He is required before the first of January, preced- 
ing the convening of the General Assembly, to submit to the 
Governor, in writing, his estimate of revenues and appro- 
priations for the next succeeding biennium. 

This enables the Governor to submit to the General 
Assembly a genuine State budget, which he is required to 
do not later than four weeks after its organization. The 
fiscal year of our present biennium began on July 1, 1917. 
In the exercise by the Director of Finance of his duty to 
supervise expenditures, he began at once, in fact on that 
day, preparation for the budget which was submitted early 
this year to our General Assembly. Tabulations and 
detailed analyses of expenditures for the present biennium 
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were used by him in checking up and comparing requests 
for appropriations for the ensuing biennium by the various 
activities in the State. His investigation of expenditures, as 
actually made, greatly helped him when estimates were sub- 
mitted to him by heads of departments in determining 
whether those estimates were warranted or not. We, there- 
fore, have the machinery for presenting a real and intelli- 
gent budget. Such a budget was prepared and submitted 
to the General Assembly now in session. There was sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, therefore, for the first time 
in its history, adequate, classified and detailed information 
upon which appropriations may be made with intelligence. 
The appropriations committees of that body are now con- 
sidering, in a spirit of thorough co-operation with the Gov- 
ernor, the budget so submitted by him. 

Frank O. Lowden. 



